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How effectively does your Management talk to 
all employees—and can the employees ‘“‘talk 
back’’? Some managements with unions have 
given up trying to talk to employees except 
through union officials. Others, without unions, 
have not seen the need for it. Here is the policy 
of a company with progressive management ideas 
on communication with employees. 


Effective Communications— 
One Road to Productivity 


By Harry F. Gracey, S.K.F. Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia 


W iv wrong with the American worker nowadays? Where are the old 


loyalties, the pride in craftsmanship, and the desire to give a day’s work 

for a day's pay? What have we done, asks management, to deserve this 
featherbedding, controlling of rates, griping, interminable grieving, work-stoppages 
and strikes? 

The answer seems obvious. Management has permitted itself to be pushed fur- 
ther and further away from its own employees by a combination of self-imposed 
barriers as well as those forced on it by outside agencies in both the field of govern- 
ment and labor. 

Self-imposed obstacles have taken on the form of a gradual yielding of manage- 
ment’s rights to manage energetically and progressively and being satisfied with 
sitting back and taking it. It has depended too long upon the inertia of the past to 
carry it along as if nothing had happened to.the American worker. The American 
educational system has changed all this. People have learned to do a little thinking 
for themselves and, as such, have developed a laudable but sometimes most exasper- 
ating habit of wanting to know ‘“‘why”’ and “‘how”’ their own jobs fit into the end 
product and success of the business. 

It is difficult for a production line worker today to see ahead to any personal ad- 
vancement for himself in a job that requires very little skill. If management continues 
to throw the stumbling block of limited opportunity at the average worker, it is 
bound to suffer the consequences of worker disinterest, carelessness, and in many 
cases organized opposition. Although management can predict the results in man- 
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power needs of improved technical and mechanical developments, it cannot always 
control the effect such changes will have on the worker. To avoid this, some com- 
panies have even expanded jobs to include a more desirable combination of interest- 
holding elements. 


MANAGEMENT Has Cut ItseLtFr orrF From tHE WorKERsS 


Perhaps the most significant barrier set up by management, however, has been 
its own withdrawal, voluntary or otherwise, from direct contact with the worker. 
The fabulous expansion of staff and line organizations since the war have made con- 
tact almost prohibitive by the very nature of the physical distances built up. The 
foreman whose desk is right out in the middle of his work area has a greater op- 
portunity for personal contact than the supervisor whose office is up in the ‘‘front’’ 
end of the shop, or the president who is ‘‘upstairs’’. This is to be expected, but it 
does not eliminate the pressing need for periodic face-to-face communication between 
the lowest classified worker and the top-most executive. 

The wider the gap between and among groups in an organization, the greater 
is the tendency of people to become strangers to each other and to the company in 
general. When the worker feels that he ‘‘just works here’’ and does not consider 
himself as ‘‘belonging’’ to the organization, then management can try all the tricks 
in the book to get high productivity and it will only ‘‘waste its breath.'’ Loyalty 
and workmanship come only from people who want to be loyal and who want to 
do a good full job—chiefly because someone is interested enough in them to tell them 
‘“‘what’s going on around here’’. 

This telling of ‘‘what’s going on”’ is not as simple as it sounds. It inevitably 
implies a desirable reaction from the one who is told—otherwise the condition of 
‘‘belonging’’ is not satisfied. The reaction desired must be an honest one. There must 
be some way by: which to determine what people want to hear. Does handing an 
employee the annual financial statement of the Company answer all his needs? Some 
companies put great stress on this aspect of communication, assuming that a worker's 
knowledge of the profits and losses will create the incentive necessary to improve 
workmanship for the overall financial health of the corporate structure. 

In the opinion of others, more could be accomplished by a comptroller who talks 
with employees individually or in small groups about the contribution each opera- 
tion makes to the whole picture. People want to know how important they are to the 
success of an enterprise, and are not impressed too much by general reports. It’s 
the meaning for the individual that counts in the long run. 


Tre SKF ProGraM oF MANAGEMENT-WoRKER COMMUNICATIONS 


With these factors in mind, SKF began its program of communications in 1946 at 
which time complete lines of face-to-face communications for all levels of manage- 
ment were established in all plants of the Manufacturing Division. This consisted of 
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weekly departmental hour-and-a-half meetings on all levels from the General Factory 
Manager on down to the shift foremen and supervisors. Since that time, company 
information has flowed down steadily on sales, production, engineering, labor rela- 
tions, standards, quality, training and education, new products, anticipated changes, 
market conditions, new development and, in fact, any and all subjects which con- 
tribute to the creating of a well-informed supervisory body. Not a supervisor is 
missed during the cycle of meetings which begin at the top staff on Friday and are 
completed by the following Wednesday. 

The meetings are so scheduled that production is well covered during the absence 
of any one supervisor. The company feels that attendance at these meetings is para- 
mount to any other supervisory responsibility. It is in these get-togethers that mutual 
problems are discussed and plans for effective action take place. Many a company 
policy or procedure has been given birth during these sessions. What's more impor- 
tant, however, vital information is continually being returned zp the line to the top. 
The net result has been a well-coordinated, hard-hitting team of management who 
take their ‘‘belonging’’ seriously and aggressively. 

Each meeting selects a secretary who prepares an agenda and draws up minutes 
for distribution each week to all those attending and to the managers on the next 
higher level. In this manner, all levels of supervision are kept well informed con- 
cerning the activities of each level. To secure and improve the entire program the 
Director of Management Development acts as general coordinator to assist any group 
and to spot-check the meetings for improvement of conference and meeting tech- 
niques, including the use of visual aids and the training of good meeting chairmen. 
He also serves as a source of information for answers to questions and problems aris- 
ing during and between meetings. The telephone and special bulletins serve as 
media for quick dissemination of information to all supervision when the occasion 
arises. 


Tar CoMMUNICATION PLAN Serves Orner Purposzs 


This management communication system also serves many other purposes. Once 
a month most of the meetings become technical seminars in which other company 
divisional specialists are brought in for talks, discussions and problem-solving ses- 
sions. For example, a design engineer or laboratory metallurgist might be invited to 
discuss aspects of technical problems affecting the production processes. Once a 
month, the safety director presents a 15 minute case problem or a film on safety. 
Periodically an industrial relations assistant will sit in to clarify clauses of the labor 
agreement. At times, a district sales manager will drop in bringing a fresh note of 
customer reaction. 

About two months prior to company-union contract negotiations, time is set 
aside at the meeting for each supervisor's presentation of suggestions he has for 
changes in the new agreement. These are discussed and put into writing and then 
forwarded to the Industrial Relations Committee for their study and possible in- 
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corporation in the company’s counter-demands to the union's brief. This channel of 
ideas has been instrumental each year in creating a contract committee-of-the-whole, 
so to speak, and in establishing more firmly the foreman as a definite part of manage- 
ment. 

During actual negotiations with the union, these same meetings are used to keep 
each supervisor well informed as to the progress of the bargaining. In addition, at 
that particular time, special meetings are set up for all supervision in larger groups to 
hear first hand and quickly what went on in negotiations the day before. 

When the contract is finally signed, this same channel is used to set up training 
conferences on the entire content and interpretations of the new contract. Thus, a 
communication channel of management well established actually brings each super- ° 
visor into the activity of inception, building and the final interpretation and appli- 
cation of the collective bargaining Agreement. 


TRAINING IN SPEAKING Makes Betrer LEADERS 


The training of supervisors in effective speaking and conference leading during 
the past two years has made it possible to rotate the leadership of the various man- 
agement meetings. More important, however, has been the gradual growth of super- 
visor-employee meetings whereby many supervisors are now carrying information 
down to their own workers. 

This next step has passed the formative period of development in SKF and is 
taking on the form of regular employee meetings wherein each supervisor discusses 
with his workers many of the same topics which appeared on the management weekly 
meeting agenda. The growth of this phase of communications has been slow but 
steady due to the philosophy established of encouraging foremen and supervisors 
to carry it out only when they feel fully confident to do so and convinced that it 
will ‘‘buy them something”’ in good sound relations and productivity. 

In fact, the entire program, top to bottom, grew in the same manner—as each 
member of supervision became convinced of its value to the successful achievement 
of his departmental objectives. From two “‘pilot runs’’ with two different super- 
visors and their employees the idea has spread until today about twenty depart- 
ments are involved. With no push or fanfare it appears as if this will double itself 
in the near future. 

To aid in increasing employee face-to-face contact with management, all em- 
ployees were invited this year to attend the monthly management forums; especially 
those forums of a technical and generally informative nature. 


Orner Ways or CoMMUNICATIONS WiTH EMPLOYEES 


Other channels of communications along the lines of what might be called 
secondary media are used extensively to supplement the all-important face-to-face 
contact. Customers’ product exhibits in the cafeterias have had a most effective re- 
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action upon all employees during the past year. Interest in the importance and ap- 
plication of what the employee is making each day is brought concretely before his 
eyes as he views cutaway motors, vacuum cleaners, railway wheels, aircraft en- 
gines, lift-trucks, mining equipment, textile spinning frames, etc. 

The house organ ‘‘The Sphere’’, the supervisor's bulletin “‘Factory Facts’’, 
the ‘Supervisor's Reference Manual"’, and many types of visual aids such as movies, 
posters, special charts, etc.—all add up to a well-rounded series of supplemental 
media through which information and facts are being disseminated daily and weekly 
throughout the entire company. Plant tours for employees have been instituted to 
bring closer the importance of departmental coordination. The public address sys- 
tem is used to send out messages from top management. In fact, every type of aid and 
channel possible for the audial, visual and personal transmission of facts pertaining 
to the company, its products and its people are included in the SKF Communications 
Program. 

Above all, however, the emphasis is placed upon personal face-to-face exchange 
of ideas and information. There is no substitute for free verbal communication between 
one or two or more individuals to create understanding and appreciation of human 
effort and its coordination toward a common objective. 

“What's wrong with the American worker—his loyalties and craftsmanship?”’ 
Nothing, in our opinion. He just wants to feel that he belongs to an organization 
that knows where it is going and takes him into its confidence along the way. 





Here are more interesting answers from P. J. read- 
ers to the personnel problem posed in our March 
issue, involving a valued long-time employee and 
her new ‘‘often impatient’’ supervisor. Final re- 
port in the strange case of— 


Lucy Robert vs. Frances Major 


“I don’t know what Red Cross policies of hiring may be, but certainly in a 
modern industrial organization a prospect with questionable ability to be patient 
and understanding with older employees of long-term service would not be hired— 
no matter what her other qualifications." 

So says Mr. H. H. Kase of the Industrial Relations Dept. of Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester. Other readers express or imply somewhat the same point of 
view with respect to the problem in supervisor-employee relations which was posed 
in our March issue. It will be recalled that the problem had to do with an ambitious 
new supervisor, Lucy Robert, who often became “‘irritated and impatient’’ with an 
employee, Frances Major. Miss Robert had told the experienced, long-time employee 
that she did not find her work satisfactory and would like to arrange her transfer to 
another service or area. 

‘As I see it,’’ Mr. Kase writes, ‘‘the problem has two main factors. . . best 
described by the words ‘new director’ and ‘often irritated and impatient’... It 
seems to me that Miss Major has a right to her feeling of security from her many 
years of service. . . . If Lucy Robert had the imagination she should have, she would 
be able to imagine herself in Frances Major's place . . . and be sympathetic. I feel 
Lucy Robert has a great deal more to gain by showing patience and understanding 
with this old employee than by taking the attitude she does. . . . The experience 
and advice of the older employee is of great benefit to business organizations as a 
general rule.’ 


ConsipErs Supervisor’s ATTITUDE CHILDISH 


Earl D. Brodie of Ralph N. Brodie Co., Inc., Oakland, Cal., seems to agree with 
Mr. Kase—that is, he condemns the supervisor's methods even more harshly. Key 
to the problem, says Mr. Brouie, are the phrases “‘often irritated and impatient’’ 
and ‘told . . . (the employee) that she does not find her work satisfactory and would 
like to arrange her transfer.'’ These phrases, in Mr. Brodie’s judgment, spotlight 
‘“Miss Robert's personal-adjustment problem and her lack of adequate supervisory 
training." 

gI 
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Mr. Brodie calls Miss Robert's attitude ‘‘childish’’ in resenting her subordinates 
greater knowledge of the details of the business, and not exploiting such knowledge 
to her own advantage. He finds the supervisor to blame for failure to “‘kindle Miss 
Major's enthusiasm to participate in the program as a valued member of the team. 

“Responsibility belongs to the supervisor,’’ says Mr. Brodie. “‘She must con- 
sider the characteristics of her subordinates impersonally . . . emotional instability 
in the presence of a subordinate initiates a series of reactions inevitably leading to 
the type of problem under discussion. 

“If after exhausting all constructive efforts Miss Robert was convinced that a 
transfer was indicated, it became her duty to draw this suggestion from Miss Major 
herself.” 

Mr. J. R. Clarke, Director of Employee Relations of the South Wind Division 
of Stewart-Warner Corp., Indianapolis, says of the supervisor, Lucy Robert: 

(a) She apparently views her ambition and progressive point of view in a vacuum 

and not under the circumstances in which she finds herself. 

(b) She is unable to capitalize on Frances Major's good qualities. 

(c) She does not appreciate that such a transfer would undoubtedly lose for the 

organization as a whole the major share of the benefit which it otherwise might 

gain from Frances Major's abilities. 

“Lucy Robert,’’ Mr. Clarke points out, ‘‘presumably is given a free hand, with 
no counselling from those who hired her.’ Miss Major ‘‘is probably right in re- 


garding the dissatisfaction as a weakness on the part of Lucy Robert.”’ 


A Woman’s View OF THE PROBLEM 


Miss P. Winnie Rowles, Women's Personnel Supervisor, Nylon Division of Canad- 
ian Industries Limited, Kingston, Ontario, gives us one woman's point of view. Says 
she: ‘“The basic trouble appears to be that Miss Lucy Robert was so fired with en- 
thusiasm for her new job she didn't realize that a new broom, if wielded too en- 
thusiastically, can raise an awful cloud of dust. If, before trying to revolutionize 
Miss Major, Lucy had tried to see the situation from the eyes of this old employee, 
the problem might have been entirely avoided... . 

“It is not too surprising,’’ Miss Rowles continues, ‘‘that Miss Major maintains 
a blind and somewhat stubborn loyalty to ‘things as they are’. . . . ‘Resentment to 
change’ is an official name for such a loyalty to the past, and it is a very natural and 
a very definite characteristic of Frances Maior. . . . She could have made a very 
efficient member of Miss Robert's ‘top flight efficiency crew’ if Lucy Robert had gone 
about things in a different way... . 

‘“Miss Robert should have gone a little slower in effecting her ‘clean-up’. By 
admitting her own position as a newcomer and enlisting the help of Miss Major to 
find out how things were done . . . a much more powerful program might have been 
launched, based on more facts. . . . Only when she has established her own credit 
with the employees she is directing can she begin to make her improvements. If 
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Frances Major, as the employee with the longest service, had been asked for her 
suggestions, she would probably have bust a gusset to beat Lucy to the method 
improvements that Lucy was so anxious to effect."’ 


TRANSFER Not A ReEAt SOLUTION 


Also from the Dominion Mr. E. H. Menard and Mr. H. Boisvert send interesting 
analyses. Mr. Menard describes himself as a student of Personnel Management and 
member of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Canadian Department of Labour, 
at Ottawa. 

To justify herself for her inability to supervise,’’ says Mr. Menard, ‘‘she re- 
sorted to the old tactic of firing, which to my mind will not remedy the situation. 
I strongly criticize Miss Robert for having reached this unhappy solution.’ He finds 
Miss Robert's eagerness to develop top-flight efficiency in her staff ‘‘highly commend- 
able’, but advises patience, more deliberate procedure. 

Mr. Boisvert of Montreal concludes that Lucy Robert is out for No. 1 first, 
and the organization second. He says; ‘‘She may apparently be ambitious for the 
improvement of the service. But that is actually only secondary, and Lucy Robert 
is the one who intends to get ahead, come what may. This is nowhere more apparent 
than in the fact that she is frequently irritated by the persistence of Miss Major in 
following work habits of years, which she feels are antiquated. . . . 1 would say 
that in the years to come other little incidents will occur from time to time which, 


if kept track of, will prove that Lucy Robert—while good—is too full of herself for 
the job. . . . There are many people of the same calibre—with a wonderful way of 
selling themselves to a firm for a big job. . . but when it comes to human relations 
and handling a situation like this, they fail utterly. And in order to cover up their 
weaknesses, to protect themselves, the lamb must be sacrificed."’ 


SUPERVISOR sHOULD Go Stow wito New Broom 


Mr. Arthur L. Ayres, Supervisor of Employment, Divisional Employee Rela- 
tions, Western Union Telegraph Co., New York City, agrees with others that Miss 
Robert should reduce her headlong speed. ‘‘If Miss Robert’s supervisor is smart,"’ 
he says, ‘‘and if the Personnel Chief knows his stuff, they already would be keeping 
an eye on Miss Robert to see that she does not tear her department apart in her en- 
thusiasm. 

‘Further, they will be alert to see that the organization does not lose the ex- 
perienced and loyal service of Miss Major. They will promptly force a reconciliation . 
of the two viewpoints of these two completely and basically different types, so that 
they can get along together. Then it would be a good idea quietly to arrange for 
Miss Robert to take a course in Human Engineering, so that she can become better 
able to handle people. . . .”’ 





There are two views about how to write job 
descriptions, the primary purpose of which is for 
job evaluation. One school holds that they 
should be kept simple and be designed solely for 
job evaluation. Here is a brief for the other 
school: make the descriptions detailed so as to 
serve Many purposes. 


By-Products of Job Evaluation 


By Eucene J. Bence 


HERE are a dozen possible by-products of a well executed job evaluation pro- 
"Tem. Some of these are quite as important as job evaluation itself; the aggre- 
gate of them can be a tremendous force for improved management. 

Yet, strangely enough, many companies pass up these important by-products— 
seem content with the evaluation alone. 

The by-products can be captured only where the job evaluation method 
(whether point system, factor comparison or other) has included carefully prepared, 
properly sub-divided job specifications. Preparation of specifications to include the 
following features will prove helpful: 


1. A statement of duties in sequence (where possible) showing how, 
as well as what is done 

. Reporting responsibility 

. Promotional chain 

. Specific job information needed 

. Standards of performance, which must be met (quantity, quality, 
time) 

. Working conditions 

. Hazards 

. Number of persons on each job 

. Present method of compensation; actual earnings 


Oo CONN YVURw p 


Prior Decisions 


Before embarking on a job evaluation program, a company should decide 
whether it will later seek some or all of the by-products, so that job analysts can 
secure all needed data at the same time. The information required for a job evalua- 
tion program only will be somewhat less, and may be differently arranged than if 
the comprehensive program is to be covered. To attempt at some later date to apply 
restricted job analysis information to the comprehensive program may require that 
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analysts re-interview employees and rewrite specifications. It is preferable that 
analysts gather originally on comprehensive interview forms all job data even 
though some portions only of those data are used and recast for the job specification 
needed under job evaluation. This plan means that the all-inclusive interview form 
contains gold yet to be mined; i.e., data for the by-product studies. 

We shall consider that the job evaluation program itself has the following 
direct objectives, which will not therefore be listed as by-products: 


1. Development of a fair, understandable method of evaluating jobs 
2. Discovery and correction of existing underpaid jobs 
3. Discovery and ultimate correction of overpaid jobs, without 
cutting earnings of present encumbents 
. Establishment of administrative machinery to use the method for 
settling rate disputes, evaluation of new or changed jobs, main- 
tenance of the plan, etc. 


THe Principat By-Propucts 


There seem to be twelve by-products of varying importance and applicability. 
These are listed below, with brief comments; no attempt is made here to detail ex- 
act plans for applying these by-products. 


Merit Ratine 


This is the obvious by-product, yet it is usually done with no relation- 
ship to the job evaluation. Thus, we may analyze a job according to 
Mental requirements 
Skill requirements 
Physical requirements 
Responsibilities, and 
Working conditions 
then proceed to rate the man on that job according to 
Personality 
Physique 
Attitude 
Potentiality, etc. 


He might better be rated on how well he meets the specific mental, skill and 
physical requirements of his job, discharges its responsibilities, adjusts to its work- 
ing conditions. 

If the latter viewpoint is adopted the specification form itself, with a few 
simple changes, can become a rating sheet. Figure 1 offers one method. Ratings of 
each employee trait (to meet the corresponding job demand) can be +, and —; or 
A, B, C, D, and E; or 10 to 1; or Excellent, Good, Fair, and Poor. Whatever the 
rating plan used, the result shows wherein a job incumbent matches, and fails to 
match, the detailed demands of his particular job. 
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JOB SPECIFICATION 


SALARY EMPLOYEES 
Plant wide oval 1 July 15, 1950 
Installs end’ aligns new equipnent} dismantles “and makes repairs 
Greases, “the, raintains, overhauls and renovates equipment, Sometines makes replace- 
ment parts. Tena safety devices as required by superiors, Assists in preparing, moving or shipping equipment, 
Places orders for replacement parts as wel] as material ani supplies required for plant maintenance, Plant maintenance 
involves carpentry, plumbing, electrical, painting, and pipe fitting. Uses a variety of hand and motor driven tools 
in equipment maintenance, At times supervises maintenance workers end helpers, Responsible for the hiring and dis- 
of all such maintenance workmen, Hires, trains, and sometimes recommends for discharge, filling machine op- 
erators, bottle washing machine operators, and labeling machine operators. 





MENTAL REQUIREMENTS RI SKILL REQUIREMENTS R] 
12 yoars general education 
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Fiours 1 


CHARTS 


Almost every job analyst encounters employee confusion as to lines of responsi- 
bility, opportunities ahead, concepts of authority, overlapping authority, inter- 
departmental conflicts and misunderstanding of functions. 

Many of these conflicts and confusions can be resolved through the preparation 


of 


Organization Charts 
Functional Charts 
Promotional! Charts 


Figure 2 illustrates all three types. The organization chart is quite usual and 
makes clear reporting responsibilities. The functional chart, on the other hand is 
quite unusual. 

It reveals what functions are being discharged in each job, and shows the per- 
centage of time on each function. This chart may become particularly illuminating 
when compared with similar charts from other departments, thus revealing dupli- 
cations of function or opportunities for combinations or centralizations. 
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Fiours 2 


The promotional chart is seldom seen, because management mistakenly assumes 
that the organization chart serves in its stead. But in the chart illustrated the be- 
ginner in the Receiving and Shipping Department finds himself faced with the 
alternate promotional lines shown—can see where either choice is likely to lead 
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him. From his limited background and perspective it is doubtful that he would 
gtasp the alternatives and opportunities from organization charts. 


SELECTION 
Since job descriptions are factual they can aid in selection in four ways: 


1. They inform the employment interviewer as to the nature of the 
job to be filled. 

2. They can present standards which must be met by the applicant. 

3. They can provide content for preparation of trade tests and infor- 
mation tests—or suggest use of existing aptitude tests to aid in 
selection. 

4. They provide similar help in internal selection of present employees 
being considered for transfer or promotion to various vacancies. 


TRAINING 


The training potential of a job evaluation program is very large. 

In the first place, all participants get training in work information and manage- 
ment viewpoint which contributes markedly to improved employee relations. 
Analysts quite usually are promoted to key jobs at the close of a job evaluation 
study. Committee members, top and middle management, shop stewards and even 
rank and file employees get an insight into the complexity of the wage problem. 
These are by-products of human understanding which parallel the job evaluation 
study. 

Other training benefits can follow it. Job duties (especially if written in se- 
quence) provide a good starting point for preparing standard practice instructions, 
to train new workers, keep approved practices in use by old workers. Formal train- 
ing programs (lecture, conference, case study or vestibule) can readily be built on 
the data provided on job analyst interview sheets. Such training can be applied to 
individuals or to groups, and seems to be of maximum value when used in super- 
visory discussion conferences. 


WorkInG ConpiITIONs 


Many a job evaluation committee has had to allow extra pay for a job because 
of unnecessary hazards or poor working conditions. Committee members invariably 
comment that it would be better management to lessen the hazards and improve the 
working conditions—yet they lack either the authority or time to do anything 
about such situations. 

Every management which authorises a job evaluation study should issue strict 
instructions that hazards and working conditions which seem possible of improve- 
ment at reasonable cost should be referred to top management, with recommenda- 
tions as to the changes needed, before the jobs involved are finally evaluated. The 
wisdom of such instruction is obvious. 
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Work SIMPLIFICATION 


The organized information recorded by job analysts can readily become the 
starting point for some program of methods improvement. Typical points which 
may come to light are: 


Layout or flow of work seems weak 

Building facilities seem inadequate 

Equipment or work-in-process seems to be idle much of the time 
Materials or papers travel great distances between work centers 
Mechanical or electrical energy could be substituted for human energy 
Raw materials seem to be inadequate; or to be wasted 

Tools or equipment seem to be inadequate 

Certain activities duplicate similar work elsewhere, or seem quite un- 
necessary; or could be done by simpler methods. 


INCENTIVE Pay 


Although job evaluation is primarily a method of determining basic hourly, 
weekly or monthly pay rates, it may also bear upon certain forms of incentive pay. 

Bedeaux type pay plans can. make especial use of job evaluation findings. The 
evaluated rate can be the rate which will be paid for 80%, or for 100 % performance. 

A combination of job evaluation and merit rating can be used to determine base 
rate plus merit rated bonus, without standards of job performance, or with such 
standards as in measured day work. 


SUMMARY 


The job analysis which precedes job evaluation yields systematic recording of 
the work of a company. Such information can be used to derive important by- 
products as well as the primary end-product: evaluated rates. These by-products 
pertain principally to 


. Merit rating the performance of the worker on the job 
. Charts—organization, functional, promotional 

. Selection 

. Training 

. Working Conditions 

. Work Simplifications 

. Incentive pay 


In order to get these added benefits, management should decide in advance of 
any job evaluation program which by-products it will additionally seek. 


From the Proceedings of the 1950 Industrial Relations Conference at Blue Ridge, North Carolina. 





Three Short Articles 


1, PUTTING “PEP” IN THE QUESTION 
PERIOD 


Oh, that dead silence which greets the distinguished speaker when, at the end of his 
address, the Chairman asks, ‘‘Are there any questions’’? Here is a way to get ques- 
tions—good, well-considered ones. 


By W. D. Hersey, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
New England Division 

ErHAps the deadliest moment in any meeting comes at the conclusion of the 

remarks by the speaker of the evening, when the Master of Ceremonies announces 

that the speaker will be glad to answer any questions. Members shift un- 

easily in their chairs, some edge towards the door, others stare moodily at the table- 

cloth, and the whole assembly has a general let-down feeling until some brave soul 

asks a somewhat forced question, obviously to keep the ball rolling. Certainly this is 

one of the most peculiar situations in business and professional life. Here is a speaker 

presumably well qualified in his field. Here is a group of men presumably interested 

in the same things as the speaker, and yet at the close of his remarks there are either 
no questions or a few weak ones. 

The Personnel Managers Club of the Boston Chamber of Commerce thinks that 
it has licked this problem and in so doing has made a great contribution to the success 
of its meetings. An analysis of the situation showed that the typical reaction was 
due to either not having thought about the subject constructively in advance or to 
having been so impressed by the speaker's presentation that for a moment it would 
seem as if he had completely covered everything. 

The problem was licked by getting the members to start working on questions 
at the beginning of their meal. Tables are usually set for eight, and at the beginning 
of the evening the Chairman of the Arrangements Committee designates one person 


at each table as host and hands him the following note. 
“You have been selected to act as host at your table this evening. Your first 


duty will be to see that everyone at the table is introduced. After that you might 
imagine that you had invited the speaker to your house for dinner so that you could 
get his views on the problem which he is going to discuss tonight—that of the Suc- 
cessful Operation of Suggestion Systems. Now what questions would you like to ask 
him in your own living room after dinner? What questions would the others at your 
table like to ask him? Raise these questions during the dinner hour, discuss them, and 
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list them on the attached sheet. The questions will be collected and submitted to the 
speaker for his views."’ 

Some of these questions sheets can be picked up during the meal. This insures a 
good start to the question period. Others will flow in immediately after the speaker 
has completed his talk. In many cases the host at the table will have crossed off 
questions which he feels have been adequately answered by the talk. 

Of course, an important part is played by the Master of Ceremonies who reviews 
the questions to eliminate duplicates and in order to ask the questions which appear 
to him to be the most stimulating. It has been found that having several questions 
on one sheet is an aid to a quick review of the questions on hand rather than using 
individual cards for each question. 

The results of this method have been excellent. The principal benefits: 

1. People have started talking to each other about a subject of interest to per- 

sonnel people. This has broken up little cliques of two or three at each table and 

spiked a lot of the idle chatter about unrelated subjects. The Club also attempts 
to break up company groups and seat them at different tables. 

2. Being almost forced to discuss the subject and to raise questions about it, the 

individuals are prepared to listen to the speaker with a view to getting answers 

to specific questions. Their minds have been opened to his subject, and they are 
in an expectant attitude. 

3. The speaker is stimulated because he is speaking to a receptive audience. 

4. The speaker is complimented by the varied flow of questions. It gives hima 

good chance to “‘let his hair down"’ and frequently to give some of the most 

stimulating material of the evening. 

5. The whole evening winds up on a high note with a general feeling of satis- 

faction and progress in the subject under discussion. 

With the approach of the fall and winter season when such organizations will 
be planning their programs, this method is suggested as a sure-fire way of increasing 
the interest and effectiveness of your meetings. 


Editor's Note: This procedure is somewhat similar to one developed at Michi- 
gan State College by Don Phillips and his associates and which was used to very good 
effect in the April meeting in Montreal of the Canadian Industrial Trainers Associa- 
tion. An important difference in the Phillips method is that only the one best ques- 
tion from each table is used. This keeps the question discussion at the highest level. 





2. BETTER CLERKS CAN BE HIRED 
WITH TESTS 


If you want to improve the quality of your clerical staff give aptitude tests to appli- 
cants. If you use tests of proven value you will eliminate most of the poorer candi- 
dates—and much interviewing time will be saved. 


By Berry Atten Dovs, State-Planters Bank & 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 


EsTiNnG of applicants for clerical positions has been a part of the employment 

procedure at State-Planters Bank and Trust Company for about fifteen months. 

Since that time 72 new employees have come into the organization. We believe 
that the use of tests has enabled us to select a higher caliber applicant more easily 
than before the installation of the testing program; it has put ability judgments on a 
more objective basis and gives us a better indication of the capabilities and limita- 
tions of the applicants. 

Certainly it is true that a test alone is not enough to predict how well one can 
perform on the job, since all the things that make a successful and happy worker 
can’t be measured. The personal contact during an interview is the most important 
contribution to an appraisal of an applicant because it affords an insight into such 
things as personal appearance, manners, personality, home and educational back- 
ground and experience. Yet certain factors such as skill and ability can be more ac- 
curately and objectively determined by using tests as aids, or tools of decision, rather 
than by depending on the interview only. 

By using suitable cut-off scores, closer screening is accomplished before time is 
taken for longer interviews; decisions on ‘‘border line’’ applicants are more easily 
made. After a preliminary interview, those clerical applicants who appear to be possi- 
bilities are given a battery of four short tests. These results roughly divide the ap- 
plicants into three groups: those who apparently have the aptitudes to make the 
grade; those who would probably not be able to keep up; and those borderline people 
who should be more thoroughly interviewed. It is easy to see the saving of time for 
the interviewer, who then doesn't need to spend as long with the first group investi- 
gating ability; the second group is eliminated before a longer interview; and the 
points for more extensive questioning are highlighted for the third group. Thus more 
people may be interviewed in a day. 

Included in the battery are four short tests;* the Personnel Test: a 12 minute om- 
nibus intelligence test of 50 items ;** Name Finding: a3 minute test ot 25 items in which 
the applicant must read the name and remember it long enough to check the same 


* Personnel Test. E. F. Wonderlic, Glencoe, Illinois 
**Tests for Clerical Aptitude. Aptitude Test Service, Swarthmore, Penna. 
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name in a list on the back of the page;** Number Series Completion: a 3, minute test of 20 
items in which the next two numbers of a related series must be determined ;** Number 
Perception: a 4 minute test of 200 items in which the applicant matches pairs of num- 
bers, checking those which are the same. 

The tests have the advantage of being easy to administer and score, and the entire 
battery takes only a half-hour. The ‘‘face-validity’’ of these tests is good for the posi- 
tions where the tests are used most (bookkeeping and junior clerical jobs). Although 
the number of cases is small as yet, our experience indicates a rough statistical cor- 
relation between test scores and subsequent performance in clerical positions as well. 
The supervisor's estimate of the new employee's performance on the job agrees in the 
majority of cases with what was to be expected from the test record. Only five of the 
group have been dismissed; only one of these had passed all four tests; one had passed 
two; and three had passed only one. (These latter three were employed as third- 
choice applicants in a period of a tight labor supply with an immediate vacancy to 
be filled.) 

On the average, the caliber of incoming employees has improved and we con- 
sider the tests as a valuable additional yardstick in the proper selection of new 
workers. 


3. CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL TRAINERS 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


This Canadian association recently staged one of the most stimulating conferences 
ever held. 


By Doris D. Hay 


NDR the slogan of ‘Training, Teamwork and Progress’’ the Fourth Annual 
| Conference of the Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Association brought to- 
gether training men from all over Eastern Canada. 

Gabriel Rousseau of the Provincial Department of Labor was the General Chair- 
man and his committee included representatives from the Quebec Hydro Electric 
Commission, Shawinigan Water & Power Co. Ltd., Dominion Burlington Mills 
Ltd., Bank of Montreal and one woman member from the T. Eaton Company Ltd. 
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F. S. Laffer, President of the American Society of Training Directors, gave the 
keynote of the conference—a compact address on ‘“Training—A Challenge’’. He 
pointed out that training top management was one of the responsibilities of any 
Training Director and gave one suggestion on the difficult job of training a Vice 
President. Arranging a talk in front of a civic group by the Vice President of a Com- 
pany was one way he suggested a training man could get some of his ideas across 
to the Vice President both before the address and afterward. In one instance the ad- 
dress was recorded on a wire recorder and then played back to the Vice President by 
the Training Director. He summarized his philosophy by saying if the Training 
Director helped all their people grow it would not be necessary for them to worry 
about whether they were given professional status. 

The Conference was vitalized by the use of the audience participation and dis- 
cussion method developed by Don Phillips of Michigan State College. The audience 
was asked to sit in groups of not more than six, made up if possible of all total 
strangers. At each session fresh groups were organized. Each small group was in- 
structed to elect its own Chairman and reporting Secretary. Before the formal speeches 
got under way each person was asked to submit a question to his Chairman concern- 
ing what he most wanted to learn at this Conference. The group then voted on these 
questions and determined which ones seemed to them the most important. Those 
questions were collected and tabulated. This method was also used in selecting ques- 
tions for use in the question period after each talk. 

The experience of joining a different group several times in the period of the 
two-day Conference, of taking part in electing chairmen and Secretaries,' of thinking 
up a question and of voting on the most important question at his table, kept the 
audience wide awake and developed excellent questions. 

It is possible to give only a brief mention of the helpful points brought out by 
the various speakers. H. D. Woods, Director of the Industrial Relations Centre, 
McGill University, told of the way in which McGill helps the industrial concerns 
in the Montreal area with their industrial relations work by being the laboratory for 
social science research. The results of this research are made available to industry by 
lecture courses, special short courses and seminars as well as by library service. 

Hugh Crombie, Assistant to the President, Dominion Engineering Works Ltd., 
in his discussion on determining training needs in industry, recommended that the 
learning of any specific trade should be postponed until a satisfactory ground work 
of general education had been laid. He based this on a survey of the desires of many 
employers, who expressed themselves as being anxious to get young people well 
trained in the rudiments of mathematics, in English, and in getting along with 
people. 

Al Crossland, Director of Training, Canadian Industries Ltd., presented the way 
in which training is being done at present in his Company. In his experience the ex- 
ample set by those in the level above the immediate supervisor was most effective. 

O. Van Rye, Personnel Administration Consultant, New England Power Service 
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Company, talked on communications and urged that the supervisors and workers be 
given information as soon as possible. He specifically cautioned against allowing 
rumors to originate because of lack of proper information. He described the educa- 
tional program in which they have been engaged during the last three years. 

Harvey C. Marmaduke, Executive Department, Illinois Central Railroad, whose 
topic was Super-Vision, gave many hints for the development of supervisors. He 
felt that the art of making people want to do things was the greatest asset that the 
supervisor could have and the ability to effectively delegate responsibility was al- 
most as important. 

A. H. Nielsen, Director of Training, Wisconsin Electric Power Company, told 
the Conference about the various training programs which are being used in his 
Company. They vary from the methods used in induction of new employees to the 
graduate engineer training program. 

W. J. Mann, Bank of Montreal, discussed rating programs as he has studied them 
over the past 20 years. His plea was for simplicity of method in rating, saying that 
primarily what the Company wanted to learn about each employee was whether he 
was doing his job properly and whether he was a good risk for promotion. 

The Hon. Antonio Barrette, Minister of Labour of the Province of Quebec, 
reported on the work of the apprenticeship training commission, which is managed 
and financially supported by equal contributions from organized labor, employees 
and the government. Under this plan 1400 workers in the skilled trades have been 
trained each year during the past five years. 

George F. Brobyn, Training Assistant, S.K.F. Industries Ltd., described the use 
of role-playing as a successful training tool and followed his discussion with an ac- 
tual demonstration with audience participation. 

E. R. Swint, Director of Education, Glenn Martin Company, told of the pro- 
gram developed during war time in management training and described the stream- 
lined development of the last four years. The Glenn Martin Company supervisory 
follow-up discussions consist of one-half-hour weekly discussion groups in which the 
supervisor is a member of a group directed by his immediate superior, followed the 
next day by a discussion of the same topic in which he is the Conference leader. 

A great many useful charts and exhibits were presented during the course of 
this Conference as well as training films and other movies on industrial subjects. 
The Canadian Industrial Trainers Association is a live group. 





If you're thinking of installing an incentive pay- 
ment plan—or having trouble with one—here’s 
a case history that will help. An active partici- 
pant in the case tells the story. 


W orker Cooperation and Dis- 
cipline Make an Incentive 


Plan Successful 


By A. L. Grtrtow, School of Commerce, Accounts 
& Finance, New York University 


HERE is widespread opinion that more pay elicits more work. At least this is 
"Tee near-unamimous belief of labor leaders questioned recently by correspond- 

ents of Business Week. (April 22, page 91.) If this is true without qualification, 
incentive plans are almost bound to be successful. Such plans aim at calling forth 
increased employee effort, through the lure of a reward (higher average hourly and 
weekly earnings) for the added effort, thereby improving productivity and achieving 
reductions in unit costs. 

This thinking assumes that the greater payment does achieve the vital psycho- 
logical objective—greater worker cooperation. However, it blinks a prior condition 
—there is no bonus or incentive payment unless increased production is forthcoming. 
Increased production is a prerequisite to the incentive payment. Yet the incentive 
payment is a prerequisite to the worker cooperation which results in improved out- 
put. Management attempts to break this vicious circle by introducing tetiporary 
incentive payments at output levels below standard. As output increases, the output 
level above which bonus is paid is increased gradually until it is at standard. 

Though this is done, there are further serious problems, viz: 

(1) meeting the needs of sub-marginal, or marginal, employees who are 
incapable, psychologically or physically, of attaining normal production stand- 
ards. These employees fight the incentive plan, mainly by enlisting the aid of 
their better companions in covering-up their deficiencies. This must be revealed 
and overcome—involving, in addition to a technical problem, the difficulty of 
separating psychologically good from poor workers. 

(2) winning the confidence of employees in the integrity of management 
and the experts responsible for installing the incentive plan. 
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(3) winning union cooperation. 

(4) winning the wholehearted support of all levels of supervision, by care- 
ful education as to the operation and objectives of the incentive plan. Many 
plans are sabotaged by lower echelons of supervisory personnel. 

Failure in any one of these areas can destroy the efficacy of an incentive plan. 


For ExampLe— 


These problems are illustrated by a case in which the author is involved cur- 
rently. The immediate problem in this plant was the result of the amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, which established minimum wage rates of 75 cents 
per hour. The plant was paying a minimum of 67 cents per hour, and a considerable 
number of its employees were entitled to the increase to 75 cents. For these employees, 
the increase amounted to 12%. This plant is part of an industry in which labor cost, 
as a % of gross income, normally approximates over 50%. Therefore, the impact of 
the law was extremely serious. 

The situation was complicated by the existence of a three year old incentive sys- 
tem which had failed. The initial problem involved an analysis of the reasons for 
this failure. The essential cause was found at management's doorstep. Lesser super- 
visory personnel did not understand the plan, distrusted and resented it, and con- 
veyed their feelings to the employees. Top management had failed to educate the 
actual plant supervision concerning the plan’s operation and its objectives. This was 
explained to top management, and a free hand obtained from them in dealing with the 
actual plant supervision. 

A lengthy period of educational effort followed, emphasizing the objective of 
absorbing the wage rate increase. Plant manager and foremen were invited to make 
suggestions and criticisms. Daily forums developed, at which plant problems were 
discussed. Supervision came to feel it had a personal interest in the success of the in- 
centive plan, since it now felt itself a part of the incentive program. The forums pro- 
vided an opportunity to emphasize that plant supervision could help the employees 
earn more, and thereby make their own tasks easier because worker opposition would 
be supplanted by cooperation. 

Prior to this management education program, the technical aspects, e.g. stand- 
ards, etc., of the earlier incentive plan were studied and found basically workable. 
Certain improvements were made which simplified record forms and procedures. 
However, since no sound technical reason existed for casting overboard the existing 
plan, our attention was riveted upon making it effective. 


Herp oF Trustep MANAGEMENT Man ENuIstep 


One of the truly critical aspects of the program involved the winnin g of employee 
support and cooperation. Friendly conversation revealed mass worker trust in and 
affection for one particular member of top management. Let's call him Mr. X. This 
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man was chosen for the delicate task of informing the workers, through their shop 
stewards, of the intent to make over the existing moribund incentive plan into an 
active and successful one. 

Prior to the meeting at which this was done, Mr. X was enlisted as an active 
participant in the discussions with plant supervision. When the time came, he was 
on-the-scene and thoroughly familiar with the overall picture. At the meeting with 
the shop stewards, he explained the plan and its objectives. By his side were the 
direct plant supervisors and the technical men who had been called upon to overhaul 
the earlier incentive plan. 

Mr. X introduced the outside people and described their background, in order 
to inspire worker confidence in them. Questions were invited and answered at length. 
Particular attention was paid to the answers, and they were repeated in several ways 
until it was reasonably certain that the employee representatives understood. Special 
emphasis was placed on the desirability of employees asking any questions that 
troubled them in the future. The meeting appeared successful. 


Tue Union ENTERs THE PicrurE 


The union's business agent had already been contacted. The union understood 
the plant's basic problem and expressed its desire to cooperate so that the business 
could continue, and its members could be kept employed. 

Its sincerity was tested almost immediately. One of the shop stewards, who had 
been reticent at the meeting, became the core of opposition to the incentive plan. 
This opposition was manifested in two ways: (1) the steward spread a number of 
rumors in the plant to the effect that management was trying to speed-up the people, 
and would cheat then even if they improved output; and (2) the steward called in 
the business agent to inform him of events in the plant, in the course of which the 
steward’s opposition became obvious. The business agent reacted decisively by strip- 
ping the shop steward of that office: election of a new steward followed. 

This action revealed the union's cooperation with management. It discredited 
the source of the rumors. It strengthened management's hands when we went into 
the plant and talked with individual employees while they were on the job. The daily 
hours spent in the plant during this vital period were rewarded richly. Friendly, 
understanding conversation drew out the questions aroused by the rumors. Being 
exposed, they were laid to rest. Daily notices of production achievement were posted 
prominently. Employees were told how to improve their output. Failures to achieve 
bonus levels were discussed and analyzed with employees. 

Though progress was evident, success was not yet sure. A similar plant in the 
area went to the 75 cents per hour minimum a few days prior to the date we had 
set for the same action. This event almost destroyed the entire program. Voices were 
raised which maintained that the incentive plan was an ingenious device to avoid 
raising the basic wage rate to 75 cents per hour. A slowdown resulted. Decisive ac- 
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tion was taken without delay. The business agent was called. He was told of manage- 
ment’s willingness to pay the 75 cents per hour minimum immediately, as well as 
their sincere desire to continue the creation of an effective incentive plan. It was the 
understanding of the parties that the union would take full credit for achieving the 
75 cent minimum, while informing the workers of their responsibility for cooperat- 
ing with management. 

The business agent called a plant-wide meeting which translated this under- 
standing into reality. He emphasized the importance of worker performance to 
raise employee earnings, while maintaining the plant's competitive market position. 
The harm done to fellow-employees by a poor, disinterested worker was made plain. 


SurGING PropucTION THREATENED QUALITY 


Striking progress was made from this point. Worker output surged and began to 
threaten quality. Supervision had been prepared for this, and called it to employee 
attention. Again employee education was pursued vigorously. The importance of 
quality to the plant's selling position was stressed, as was the relationship between 
the plant's selling position and the employee's job. 

As production increased, it became obvious that certain employees were sub- 
standard. As a matter of fact, squabbles developed between slower and faster em- 
ployees. Once again, union cooperation was imperative. Slow workers, once iden- 
tified, were warned that they were hurting the earnings of others in addition to their 
own. If they failed to respond, they were eliminated regardless of seniority. We are 
still in this stage. 

Overall results in the case described may be judged from payroll data, considered 
as a percent of gross income. The four weekly payrolls of November, 1949 averaged 
50.8%. The payroll during the week of the shift from 67 to 75 cents per hour, (Jan- 
uary, 1950) which was marked by a slowdown, amounted to 54.5% of gross income. 
The first four payroll dates of April 1950 averaged 50.6 %. Therefore, the immediate 
result of the present incentive plan has been the absorption of a sizeable increase in 
wage rates. 

But this is not all. The local industry, of which this plant is a segment, is torn 
by increasingly severe competitive price wars. As a result, it is reducing its prices. 
Several reductions, of a still minor degree, were made during the past two months. 
To the extent of these reductions, the incentive program has achieved more than the 
absorption of a wage increase. 


CoNCLUSION 


Our case indicates that worker cooperation is not the only element necessary 
to the success of an incentive plan. In addition, there must be supervisory coopera- 
tion, union cooperation, and discipline sufficient to overcome unreasonable and stub- 
born opposition. All are essential ingredients to the real achievement of the objec- 
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tives of an incentive program. In winning worker cooperation, sympathetic 
understanding and day-to-day educational work are vital. 

The net result is that there is no way of being certain if any, or how much, of 
the improved productivity is due to the incentive. There are a host of other factors 
which individually, and certainly collectively, increase output, viz. (1) tightened 
supervisory control resulting from the operational studies of work flow and employee 
performance, (2) discipline and elimination of poor workers, which introduces a 
fear element influencing all employees, (3) management attention to employee prob- 
lems and sympathetic handling of them, (4) employee education in the relationship 
of the individual job to the whole production and selling picture, and (5) manage- 
ment attention to outstanding employee performance accompanied by evidence of 
this attention. 

If you contemplate an incentive plan, do not forget that all these aspects must 
be considered. No matter how brilliantly the technical task of setting standards 
and bonus rates is done, your incentive plan will fail unless your human engineering 
is equally good. 
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Editorial Comments 


What Price Recreation and Sports for Employees? 


The Chrysler Co. is said to buy ‘‘bats by the carload’’ for workers’ ball teams. 
Firestone Rubber maintains an 18-hole golf course and clubhouse for employees 
only. Goodyear has a $2,500,000 recreation hall with twelve bowling alleys. General 
Electric workers in Cleveland boast 20 golf teams. P. R. Mallory Co., Indianapolis, 
sponsors fox hunting. Says Victor Riesel in a recent newspaper column, ‘‘Industrial 
psychiatrists disclose that sports competition gives the men a chance to blow steam 
and eliminate many of the little irritations down at the foremen's level, which result 
ordinarily in big losses of pay and production through fights and wildcat strikes. . . . 
Understanding prevents hate. Healthy competition breeds wholesome relations. Thus 
everybody lives better, has more fun and earns more."’ Riesel finds American em- 
ployers spending $300,000,000 a year on such programs... . We'd like to know 
more. If you promote sports, provide recreation facilities, tell us about it. Particu- 
larly, what you believe is accomplished and what evidence there is to prove it. 
Let's have a symposium in an early issue. 


Help!—Towards a Bigger, Better Personnel Journal 


Possibly this paragraph should be labelled ‘‘ Adv't’’. It isn’t often (I can’t re- 
member when before) that a ‘‘commercial’’ is injected under this heading. My pres- 
ent excuse that I hope a number of my readers will be both understanding and gen- 
uinely interested. . . Personnel Journal has been and is enjoying good health. It is 
growing slowly, but steadily and surely, both in circulation and in usefulness. On 
the editorial side, friends assure me that they've noted considerable progress since 
the new regime took over some years ago. That's fine. That's the way we like it. 
But, naturally, I have dreams: I have plans, for a still bigger, more inviting, more 
useful magazine. Personnel, industrial relations, as business or profession, is assuming 
tremendous stature. Leaders in every branch of industry, as well as government 
officials, recognize that today, as never before, their most serious problems are 
human problems; that unless these are solved there is little hope for the economic 
system and way of life that we have known. Personnel Journal's mission, its whole 
reason for being, is to help personnel people solve these problems. That's a big job 
for a big magazine. . . Now here’s the commercial: won't you help us realize our 
dream for Personnel Journal? Here's how: by talking it up to friends who might be 
interested; by sending us their names and asking us to send them a sample copy; by 
offering to forward their subscriptions for them. It isn't much, you say. But every 
little helps. Thank you. 





Personnel Research 


A Difficult New Test of Mechanical Comprehension. By William A. Owens, Jr., Iowa 
State College. Journal of Applied Psychilogy, April 1950, 34: 77-81. 

The Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension is widely used in guidance 
centers as a measure of mechanical aptitude. It is a paper and pencil pictorial test 
which is easy to administer. There was a need for a more difficult test of the same 
type which might be used to predict success in an engineering college. 

This article describes and illustrates the kinds of items used and the statistical 
techniques employed in making up the more difficult test. The subjects were students 
in the engineering division of Iowa State College. 

The new test showed a satisfactory correlation with relevant course grades, 
and proved to be an excellent predictor of student mortality in the engineering col- 
lege. In predicting course grades the mechanical comprehension test scores gave 
higher correlations with grades than American Council on Education psychological 
test scores or than high school average. 

Personnel directors who must select engineers for employment may wish to 
consider using this test. 


Rorschach Test Results and Efficiency Ratings of Machinists. By Rose G. Anderson, The 
Psychological Corporation. Personnel Psychology, winter, 1949, 2, §13-524. 

This is a study of the effectiveness of the group Rorschach Test in differentiat- 
ing adult male machinists receiving high efficiency ratings from those receiving low 
efficiency ratings. A previous study by Piotrowski and others reported four Ror- 
schach signs which discriminated between good and poor young mechanical work- 
ers. They stated that these Rorschach signs were predictive of potential capacity 
for skillful mechanical work, whereas the available specific mechanical aptitude 
tests tend to measure performance and not reserve power. Also, they stated that 
mechanical aptitude tests are more effective in eliminating those likely to fail than 
in selecting those likely to be successful. 

This study was undertaken to evaluate Piotrowski's findings. Five different 
Rorschach scoring methods were tried. ‘* Four of the five methods failed completely 
to segregate the machinists according to their efficiency ratings. A fifth method 
. . . yielded ratings which were in agreement with efficiency ratings in approximately 
65 per cent of the cases. The combined results of two paper and pencil aptitude tests 
(Adult Placement Test and Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test) discriminated 
more effectively between workers of high and low efficiency than did the Rorschach 
test. The application of cut-off scores on these tests resulted in agreement between 
test scores and efficiency ratings in 78 per cent of the cases."’ 

It would seem that Rorschach test results have little practical usefulness at this 
time in the selection of mechanical workers. An important consideration is the rela- 
tive ease of administration and scoring of the aptitude tests versus the complicated 
techniques involved in the Rorschach test. 


Ii2z 





The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Recent Personnel Conferences 


One of the important annual conferences is 
that held in June by the American Management 
Association under the title ‘‘General Management 
Conference.’’ The Conference this year was held 
on June 1st and 2nd in New York and had an 
unusually impressive list of speakers dealing 
with important topics relating to the general 
management problem but with particular stress 
on the human relation aspect. 

Purdue University held an unusually interest- 
ing conference June 12th to 15th under the title 
“Group Discussion Work Session.’ This was 
designed as a practice work session dealing with 
problems of cooperative thinking in small groups 
and with various methods of securing active 
discussion in large and small conference groups. 
The program was led by Don Phillips, Head 
Adult Education Department, Michigan State 
College, with his Associates Mr. Lawrence J. 
Taylor and Harry Belman, the former from 
Michigan State College and the latter from 
Purdue University. 

Northeastern University of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, held its Second Annual Personnel Con- 
ference on April 18th. The Conference was spon- 
sored also by the Personnel Managers Club of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, one of the more 
active local personnel clubs. 

The American Association of Industrial Editors 
held a Conference in Syracuse on March 16 and 
17 in cooperation with the Syracuse Manufac- 
turers Association of upper New York State 
Council of Industria] Editors. This Conference 
was unusual in that it was attended by 42 
Presidents of Industry, five presidents of Banks, 
140 Industrial Editors and numerous other dis- 
tinguished persons. It is not often that so many 
top business leaders turn up for Conferences of 
this kind. 

The Conference gave special attention to 
the problem of two-way communications be- 
tween management and employees. A report of 
this Conference was carried by ‘‘Quotes Ending”’ 
for April 1950, a monthly letter published for 
the American Association of Industrial Editors 
by Robert D. Breth, 1728 Cherry Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Penna. This Bulletin has a $10.00 a 
year subscription price. 

The Labor Relations Institute, which provides 


a Labor Relations Service for Industry, held its 
Tenth Anniversary Conference in New York on 
June 5, 6 and 7. The various forums and con- 
ferences were led by a distinguished list of in- 
dustrial relations executives, some 15 in number. 
The opening address was given by Russell Green- 
man, Director Personnel Relations, General Ca- 
ble Corporation, and the address at the opening 
luncheon was made by Dr. Earl G. Planty of 
Johnson & Johnson, Inc. New Brunswick, N. J. 
The Conference was divided into three round- 
table groups, one on collective bargaining, one 
on communications and one on training. The 
Institute has also issued a booklet “‘Foreman 
Facts,’ outlining a foreman’s task in production, 
which is available without charge from the 
Institute at 1776 Broadway, New York 19. 





Sources of Information on Union- 
Management Relations 


This is the informative title of a 34 page 
printed pamphlet just issued by the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University. This Bulletin fills a need 
which has not previously been met by anything 
else in print. It contains a summary of the hand- 
books, services and periodicals which deal with 
union-management relations. For example, there 
is a large summary sheet analyzing the different 
essential features of the services put out by 
Bureau of National Affairs, Commerce Clearing 
House, Prentice-Hall and the Research Institute 
of America. In the chapter devoted to periodicals 
is found a reference to PersonNEL JouRNAL. 
Copies of this pamphlet are available from the 
school at Ithaca, New York, at ten cents for 
non-residents of New York State and free to 
residents. 





Journals 


The ‘Public Personnel Review’’ for April 
1950, a quarterly issued by the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States of America and Canada, 
has just come out. This issue contains 114 pages 
and it is available at the subscription price 
of $5.00 per year. Problems and articles deal 
mainly with matters of interest to employees 
of government and other public bodies. 
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Textile Editor for April 1950 contains a lot 
of valuable material that could be used by em- 
ployee publications. It is of course especially 
designed for Textile Editors and is devoted to 
the progress of Company publications and re- 
lated matters. The Editor is W. D. Matthews, 
Box 499, Gainesville, Ga. 

“Personnel Administration’’ is the 
monthly periodical of the Society for Personnel 
Administration, Washington, D. C. This is a very 
competently edited publication addressed to the 
interests of Federal employees. The March issue 
contains 40 pages. It is published bi-monthly 
and may be obtained by subscription at $4.50 a 
year from P.O. Box 266, Washington 4, D. C. 

The National Office Management Association 
monthly magazine, ‘Noma Forum,”’ is a very 
fine looking magazine, usually of 40 pages, issued 
monthly. While it is designed especially for the 
members of the Association it may be obtained 
by subscription of $5.00 per copy. It is issued 
from the offices of the Association at 132 W. 
Chelton Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. Of interest 
mainly to office managers, it also contains much 
for the personnel director. For example, the 
May issue contains an article “Dynamic Job 
Relations’ by C. T. MacKenzie of T. Eaton 
Company, Ltd. Montreal. Another useful article 
is “‘Making The Interview Work"’ by A. G. 
Devaughn of Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. Other articles relate to office unionization 
and other human topics. An unusual article is 
called ‘Quality Control For the Office.’’ It is by 
Fred E. Shelton of the Standard Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, and tells how office clerical 
operations can be controlled for quality without 
one hundred per cent check. 





Association Activities 


The Industrial Relations Research Association 
has recently issued the proceedings of its Second 
Annual Meeting held in New York, December 
29 and 30, 1949. This is a handsomely—perhaps 
extravagantly is the word—printed book of 300 
pages giving all of the addresses of that Confer- 
ence. As to general areas covered, the topics 
presented dealt with labor, pensions, measure- 
ment of employee attitude and miscellaneous. 

The National Office Management Association 
has issued a 16-page printed ‘‘Bibliography for 


Office Managers."’ This lists hundreds of articles 
and books, not only those issued by NOMA 
itself but many others, including Personnel Jour- 
nal. Some 40 magazines are reviewed and the 
best articles noted in this bibliography. The 
price of the publication is not indicated but it 
may be obtained from the National Office Man- 
agement Association at 132 Chelton Avenue, 
Philadelphia, 44, Penna. 

‘Management News’’ is the name of the 
monthly publication of the Avstralian Institute 
of Management, Melbourne Division, which is 
primarily made up of abstracts from business 
and personnel articles and magazines. Frequent 
references are made to Personnel Journal. 

The Civil Service Assembly issues its “News- 
letter’ each month, a 4-page printed sheet con- 
taining news and items of interest to Federal 
and State Employees. 

The Journal of Industrial Training is the 
organ of the American Society of Training Di- 
rectors. The Journal is issued six times a year at 
the subscription price of $3.00, with group sub- 
scriptions for members at reduced rates. Corre- 
spondence concerning subscriptions and adver- 
tising should be addressed to W. L. Jarrett, c/o 
James Lees & Sons Company, Bridgeport, Penna. 
The issue for March-April 1950 contains a 
“Survey of the Training Director’’ by Richard 
Guyon of Standard Oil Company of Ohio. This 
is a survey of more than a hundred training 
directors, showing their age distribution, 
salaries, length of time in job and other facts. 

I didn’t know it before, but there are 
several associations of heads of machine tran- 
scription departments. The Transcription Super 
visors Association of New York issues a 28-page 
offset periodical for its members. Some of the 
articles in the current issue deal with job evalu- 
ation, aptitude tests and merit rating. The latter 
is an article ‘Emotional Bias in Merit Rating” 
which appeared in Personnex JourNat, January 
1950, and which was reprinted by permission. 

Movies are playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in the human relations problem of 
industry. The recent Twenty-Third Pacific Coast 
Management Conference held by the California 
Personnel Management Association in Berkeley April 
18-19 had a motion picture workshop. Seven 
motion pictures from as many corporations were 
shown. A recent meeting of the Canadian Indus- 
trial Trainers Association likewise held a motion 
picture workshop at which pictures were shown. 





Across The Editor’s Desk 


HE Two unions that recently competed for 

the right to represent employees of the 

large electrical companies, such as General 
Electric and Westinghouse, indulged in an unusual 
amount of mud throwing. They not only accused 
each other of dreadful crimes but also accused the 
employers whose workers they wanted to repre- 
sent. General Electric Company in its ‘‘Com- 
mentator’’ for April 7 told employees that much 
of the Billingsgate being indulged in by the two 
unions was obviously false, but that the false 
and unfair statements were bad for business. To 
the extent that any one believed the statements, 
they would not want to deal with General 
Electric. *‘We Can Furnish Jobs to Union Mem- 
bers—And to Others Only ar Long as People 
Have Confidence in General Electric.’’ General 
Electric did not take exception to the employee's 
right to have a union of his own choice to repre- 
sent him in dealing with the Company. They did 
question the advantage to the employee of being 
represented by unions which behave in such an 
irresponsible manner. “‘Do we need to have 
unions quite this irresponsible and obviously 
contradictory in what they say?”’ “‘It seems too 
bad for the two main parties contending for 
your votes to spend so much of their time and 
money—and yours—accusing each other in the 
same words of the very same so-called secret 
deals with your Company. It seems too bad— 
because it simply is not so, and because you must 
know it is not so.”" 


The most recent issue of ‘‘Selected Refer- 
ences’’ issued by Industrial Relations Section at 
Princeton University is titled ‘Recent Publications 
on Selection of Non-Supervisory Personnel."’ 
This contains 25 references of books and articles, 
3 of them from Personnel Journal. This particular 
reference list seems less adequate than most of 
those issued by the Industrial Relations Section 
and do not provide an adequate cross section of 
the material available on this topic. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C., has just issued two small 
pamphlets dealing with jobs. One is called *‘In- 
vestment for Jobs’’ and deals with the problems 
relating to investment in equipment. Single 
copies may be had at 25¢, and in larger numbers 
at reduced prices. ‘‘Steadier Jobs’’ is an 18 page 


pamphlet giving numerous suggestions for in- 
creasing the stability of employment. Both 
booklets are available at 25¢ per copy and at 
lower prices in quantity. 

Industrial Profit Sharing is receiving in- 
creasing attention. The Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries, with headquarters at First National 
Tower, Akron, Ohio, is devoted to the extension 
of profit sharing through exchange of experience 
and information among companies. The Second 
Annual Conference of the Council was held in 
New York on December 1 and 2, 1949. A 155 
page report has been issued summarizing the 
work of the Conference and giving the addresses 
in full. The price of the proceedings is not given 
but copies may be obtained from Joseph B. 
Meier, Council of Profit Sharing Industries, First 
National Tower, Akron (8), Ohio. The Council 
issues a monthly bulletin entitled ‘*Profit Shar- 


ing.’ 


The Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
of Los Angeles is one of the most aggressive 
employer groups in the country. Their slogan is 
‘For Better Employment Relations."’ The Asso- 
ciation has just issued a 30-page mimeographed 
folder, ‘Working With People in the Small 
Company."’ This is devoted especially to the 
problems and point of view of the smaller com- 
pany, defined as one with less than 250 em- 
ployees. It consists of 9 chapters among which 
are ‘‘Take the Guess Out of Hiring,’ ‘‘Dealing 
with the Union’’ and other practical reviews 
directed especially to the smaller company. 

The Association has also recently issued 
one of their occasional bulletins reporting a 
research study. This is No. 31, dated May 1950, 
under the title ‘Personnel Forms and Records.”’ 
This report is based on a survey of the practices 
followed by 109 companies in the Los Angeles 
area. This 12-page report is available from the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association, 725 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


The Public Library of Newark, N. J. issues 
each month a periodical, ‘Business Literature."’ 
A yearly ten-issue subscription costs $1.00. The 
April 1950 issue contains references to sources 
from which specific book reviews can be located. 
Miss Marian C. Manley, Business Librarian, 
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reports that the Library would be willing to 
send free to any reader of PersonneL JouRNAL 
the April 1950 issue containing this reference to 
Business Book Reviews. Her courtesy to readers 
of Personnex Journat is appreciated. 


Twelve leading universities have combined to 
publish a cooperative report calling attention 
to the results of research carried on by these 
universities. The 1950 issue is a handsomely 
printed pamphlet of 20 pages which lists more 
than 50 reports, many of them of considerable 
importance, on problems in industrial relations. 
Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from 
any of the participating universities, which in- 
clude The California and Massachusetts In- 
stitutes of Technology, The Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Cornell, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Princeton 
and Yale. References in the pamphlet indicate 
the nature of the report, show where it can be 
obtained and at what price. 


A handsome annual report recently issued 
is that published by General Finance Corporation, 


184 W. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Any 
financial report is apt to be stiff reading and 
particularly a financial report of a finance corpo- 
ration. However, this one is liberally illustrated 
with cartoons and sketches which make under- 
standing easy. The Corporation has also recently 
reissued its annual questionnaire, or attitude 
survey. Copies were sent to every employee with 
a letter from the President expressing the hope 
that employees would reply to it whether they 
wished to sign their names or not. Since em- 
ployees of this Company are widely scattered, 
this questionnaire or attitude survey has been 
developed to overcome in part the handicap of 
lack of direct personal contact. 


The April 15, 1950 “Industrial Relations 
Letter’’ put out by Everett Van Every for the 
California Personnel Management Association at 870 
Market Street, San Francisco 2, Cal., contains 
an unusual request addressed to participants who 
expected to come to their April conference. This 
consisted of ten questions dealing with problems 
that were to be discussed by the speakers at the 
Conference. These ten questions were intended 
to stimulate comments and queries on the part 
of those who attended the Conference. 


The ‘‘Personnel Service Newsletter’’ issued 
monthly by the American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., contains a very sound article 
*‘Employment and Promotion Testing,’ by Earle 
H. Herbert, Director of Personnel of the Eastern 
Area. This short article is really intended to 
inform American Red Cross Employees of the 
mature and purpose of the testing program 
carried on by that organization. 


A student asks for information about spe- 
cial summer scholarships offered to college stu- 
dents in the fields of personnel, industrial 
management, employee relations, etc. He 
understands scholarships, and sometimes special 
summer internships, are offered by companies, 
associations and others . . . requests their names. 
If you know of such, tell us so that we can help 
future inquirers. 


Directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies is 
being revised for 1951 by the Ethical Practices 
Committee of the National Vacational Guidance 
Assn. Listings of agencies and individuals who 
meet standards of the Assn. are being accepted 
by Mr. Campbell Beard, Exec. Sec., 1424 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Publication will 
be next January. Charge for original thorough 
investigation and listing, $25: for revising 
existing listing, $10. 





Book Reviews 


The Meaning of Anxiety. Rollo May, Ph.D. New 
York: The Roland Press Co., 1950376 pp. $4.50. 

Anxiety, in various guises, complicates per- 
sonnel work. Industrial strife, whether a hot or 
cold war, usually revolves around anxiety— 
on both sides; the anxiety precedes the strife and 
is, of course, increased by it. Personal problems 
brought to the personnel worker almost in- 
variably have an oversize amount of anxiety in 
their background. 

Dr. Rollo May's book is a brilliant treatise 
for the advanced reader. It is the only modern 
book on anxiety (worry) that is scientifically 
sound. It is a penetrating book which is not 
easy reading, but every personnel worker should 
at least try to read chapters 6, 7, and 8. We give 
a summary of this technical book rather than 
the usual critical review. 

Qualified observers call ours ‘‘An Age of 
Anxiety."’ Surveys in the same industrial city 
show that anxiety has increased in the last 
twenty years. People are afraid of something, 
but can’t tell what it is. For anxiety is not every- 
day fear. Fear is directed to some specific ob- 
ject—lightaing, burglars, a bully. Anxiety is 
an object-less dread, a feeling of ‘‘heavy hangs 
over my head,"’ which the person cannot under- 
stand—though it may be his motive for seeking 
a low-pay civil service job which has security 
of tenure. Anxiety is free-floating; fear is speci- 
fic. Anxiety is *‘fear of fear.” 

The basic cause of anxiety is a feeling one's 
security is threatened. The perpetual battle for 
higher pay is an attempt to ease this anxiety. 
But human security involves more than bread 
and butter. Humans feel their security threatened 
if they are not accepted, even looked up to, by 
others. A gap between what they would like 
to be, and what they feel they are, is a threat; 
consequently the yearning for success, and com- 
petition with others to get to the top, are potent 
causes of anxiety today. 

Changing requirements of life add to in- 
security and resulting anxiety. Changed job 
methods may take the worker into a crisis of 
anxiety. If the world would only stop progress- 
ing, anxiety would be less. 

Long strikes, layoffs and irregular employ- 
ment, threats of discharge, favoritism, and com- 
petition for promotions add to anxiety. Most 
complaints have a core of anxiety, due to in- 


security in trying to achieve status in a com- 
plicated world. 

Shyness and lack of confidence may be an 
expression of anxiety; by his cloak of shyness 
the person evades situations which might give 
rise to further anxiety. At the other extreme, 
the compulsive worker, who keeps on his toes 
in feverish activity, is also trying to evade 
further anxiety by performing above the best 
expected of him and surmounting competition. 

Hostility and anxiety are closely related; 
anxiety gives rise to hostility. There are other 
causes of hostility, but it is important in in- 
dustrial relations to be aware that anxiety and 
hostility usually feed on each other, going 
through a vicious cycle. A ‘‘cooling off period”’ 
in labor disputes may only add to the anxiety 
and hostility if the period is continued long 
enough to be a further threat to security and 
individual dignity. 

This central problem of anxiety must al- 
ways be considered in formulating personnel 
policies, and handling personnel details. Only a 
few people have neurotic anxiety, but most 
middle class folk have lots of ‘‘normal anxiety"’ 
which colors and motivates their activities. 
They cannot be talked out of it. The situations 
in which they work and live have to be altered 
so success and social standing are not threatened. 
And their own notions of values and ideals 
have to be adjusted to lessen the gap between 
what they wish they could do and be, and what 
they actually are and can do. 

Once you grasp chapters 6, 7, and 8, many 
of your personnel problems will be immensely 
clarified. 

Donatp A. Larrp 
*“*Homewood”’ 
Lebanon, Indiana 


The Supervisor's Management Guide. M. Joseph 
Dooher and Viviene Marquis, American Man- 
agement Association, New York. 1949. 190 pp. 
$3.50 (non-members) $3.00 (members) 

“The Supervisor's Management Guide”’ is 
a sequel to A.M.A.’s two previous supervisory 
handbooks, ““The Foreman’s Basic Reading 
List’’ and ‘“The Management Leaders’ Manual’. 
Prepared by seventeen operating executives and 
specialists, this Guide analyzes in eight sections 
current management practices in human rela- 
tions. Written in down-to-earth style, much of 
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practical value will be found throughout the 
Guide. It should prove helpful to supervisors, 
foremen and other operating executives con- 
cerned with the problem of improving human 
relations in business. 

This manual cites findings of post war 
studies and experiences. Its general theme is the 
improvement of relationships with individuals 
and groups. It discusses such important questions 
as: How can we encourage and sustain the ‘‘will 
to work" in individual employees? How can we 
jointly achieve optimum production and a high 
level of job satisfaction? What are the attributes 
of the ‘‘ideal supervisor’’ that inspire confidence 
and respect, that make people willingly follow 
him? 

The eight sections of the Guide include: 
Constructive Work Relations, Morale—The Key- 
stone of Sound Employee Relations, The Qual- 
ities of Leadership, Developing Skill in Com- 
munication, Getting results from Conference 
Training, How do you Rate As a Supervisor, 
Management Policy and Goals, and A Human 
Relations Reading List. Both case histories and 
discussions of successful supervisory programs 
and techniques are used. It is helpful because it 
discusses applied practices which have worked 
in real situations. 

Beginning with a discussion of the ten 
basic principles of sound human relations, it 
moves along into line management problems. 
For example: supervisory attitudes and practices 
and their effect on worker productivity and 
morale; how to deal with emotional problems 
on the job; what management can do within 
the plant to control absentecism; the art of 
speaking effectively to employees; self-analysis 
for supervisors and executives; manpower man- 
agement check list for supervisors and execu- 
tives. 

Many of the contributors are distinguished 
authorities in the field. Their “‘know-how"’ and 
experience make this a valuable Guide which 
deserves a handy spot on your desk or bench as 
a working manual. 

Boris Brat, Jr. 


Phila. Quartermaster Depot 


Industrial Psychology and Its Social Foundations. 
Milton L. Blum. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1949. 518 pp. $5.00. 

Milton Blum says in his preface, ‘‘Indus- 


trial Psychology and Its Social Foundations’’ at- 
tempts to present a system of industrial psy- 
chology in such a way as to bring its various 
parts into a meaningful whole.’’ Has it suc- 
ceeded? The table of contents lists nineteen in- 
teresting topics exclusive of an introduction and 
a summary. The topics include some that be- 
long in the field of industrial psychology but 
are rarely more than mentioned. Among them: 
job satisfaction; work environment; leadership; 
industrial warfare; unemployment; consumer re- 
search; advertising and selling. Another chap- 
ter which the reader will like is the adequate 
review of the Hawthorne Studies. Each chapter 
has a summary at the end followed by an ade- 
quate bibliography pointing the way to sup- 
plementary reading. These are four-star features 
in my estimation. 

The chapter on unemployment is particu- 
larly timely. A good many surveys have been 
conducted during the last few years on what the 
industrial worker expects in his job. They in- 
variably add up to the answer that he wants 
security most of all. Unemployment means de- 
feat to most workers. Continued unemployment 
is the quickest way to the defeat and liquida- 
tion of our free enterprise system. It is gratifying 
to find the psychological import of unemploy- 
ment discussed in this book. 

Some will dissent from the author's views 
about music and color in his chapter on work 
environment. Even though clear-cut experimen- 
tal evidence is lacking to prove their value, 
music and color may deserve more of a buildup 
than they receive because they are so popular 
with workers and empirical evidence is in their 
favor. Your reviewer was also far from satis- 
fied with the author's references to snack bars, 
accidents and accident proneness, safety pro- 
grams and industrial warfare. 

The book is intended primarily as a college 
text. It is well written, complete, interesting, 
and excellently organized. Personnel directors, 
members of management and all those interested 
in this fascinating new field of industrial psy- 
chology will want to read it. The author has 
accomplished his purpose and has presented the 
field in complete perspective. 

Lawrence G. LinpABL 
Personnel Director 

The Todd Company, Inc. 
Rochester, New York 
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The Art of Readable Writing. Rudolph Flesch. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 237 pp. 
$3.00. 

Short words and short sentences makes 
your writing easier to read. Personal words, 
phrases and sentences give it more interest. The 
more nearly you write as you talk the more 
likely you are to attract and hold readers and 
to put your message across. If Dr. Flesch’s thesis 
in this book can be summed up in a paragraph, 
that’s it. 

Those who read the author's earlier The 
Art of Plain T alk, don't need to be sold on his 
own easy readability. In this later book you 
gallop along with him from Aristotle to 
Churchill. And, if you fancy yourself something 
of a wordsmith, you'll be enthralled all the 
way through. 

It is difficult to see how anyone who writes 
—even as little as an occasional business letter 
or an inter-office memo—could read the book 
without profit. To personnel and industrial re- 
lations people, whose success depends so largely 
on using language that gets over and makes 
sense, the book would seem a must. The average 
plant employee won't take the time and trouble 
to ferret a meaning out of closely knit, high- 
level stuff. Dr. Flesch quotes Vauvenargues: 
“When a thought is too weak to support a 
simple expression, reject it.'’ Factory and office 
people do—most emphatically—though some 
writers don’t. 

One of the most welcome features of **Read- 
able Writing’ is a new formula to measure read- 
ability. The new formula produces two scores, 


one for reading ease and one for human interest. 
The former takes into account words per sentence 
and syllables per 100 words: the latter, per- 
centages of ‘‘personal words’’ and ‘‘personal 
sentences,’’ both of which are defined in detail. 
Replacement of the affix count by a syllable 
count will make a hit with writers who were 
repelled by the laborious difficulty of figuring 
out readability by the earlier Flesch formula. 

Among the most interesting passages are 
those that have to do with today’s loosening 
up of grammar. Some constructions that get 
Flesch’s blessing, or at least his acceptance, 
make purists shudder. You may go along with 
the President of the National Council of Teachers 
of English who said a preposition is ‘‘a good 
word to end a sentence with.’’ You will be 
delighted to find on page 137 (the book is in- 
dexed and documented) Winston Churchill's 
now famous rejoinder when called to task for 
an “‘error’’ in a state paper. ““This is the type 
of arrant pedantry, up with which I shall not 
put.’’ But you may be saddened by Flesch's 
implicit endorsement of abandoning the sub- 
junctive; his apparent approval of the use of 
“‘who”’ for “‘whom"’; ‘‘can’’ for ‘‘may"’ to in- 
dicate permission; and the regular employment 
of the plural whenever referring to more than 
one. 

Dr. Flesch is influencing today’s writing 
in all mediums tremendously. For that reason, 
if for no other, people whose work requires 
written expression will want to know what he’s 
up to now. 

Harrison M. Terreu 





PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
PERSONNEL WORK: Experienced in all phases of personnel. Presently employed for three years in 


medium manufacturing plant; dealings with union: handled factory and office personnel. M.A. in 
Industria] Relations almost completed. Will travel anywhere. Single woman. Age 28. Box 105. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Graduating in June and am interested in chemical industry. Major in Psychol- 
ogy with 22 sem. hrs. in Chemistry. Age 24, Boston resident but available for any location. Box 107, 
Pers. Jour. 

PERSONNEL WORK: If you have a progressive personnel department and are interested in adding 
another young man at the bottom, please interview me for the position. Will receive B.A. in Indus- 
trial Psychology from Penn State in June, 1950. 25 years of age, married, in excellent health and have 
Meat appearance. Prefer to locate in the East. Box 108. 


ASSISTANT TO PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Experienced in merit rating, counseling, job analysis. 
8 yrs. industrial experience. Supervisor of job evaluation plans covering positions to $10,400. level 
under all business and manufacturing functions. Age 33, BBA degree, major in Personnel Manage- 


ment. Box 109. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Graduating from University of Arkansas, College of Business Administration 
with personnel major. Would like to start in a position in your Company that will give me an oppor- 
tunity to prepare myself for a responsible position in your personnel department. Age 25 years, mar- 
ried veteran, factory, public polling experience with engincering training. Box 110. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Age 30, Verified high aptitude, Interest and I.Q. for Personnel Manage- 
ment. Engineering Graduate. Nine years’ general engineering experience including engineering con- 
tract interpretation, coordination of various technical and non-technical groups and all] customer 
contact. New York City Vicinity preferred. Box 111. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 1950 University of Minnesota Graduate, B.B.A. Degree, Major in In- 
dustrial Relations. Veteran. Married, Age 26. Six years office experience. Complete personal data on 
request. Write Box 112. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Personable young vet., married, college graduate, BBA, Major Personnel 
management, Minor psychology. Desires personnel or related work. Will relocate. Presently employed 
as a Vocational Counselor. Reply Box 113. 


PERSONNEL OR OFFICE MANAGER: Executive or Junior. Labor and Industrial Relations. 16 
years experience. Good habits. Good references. Good family background. Past Master and 32 degree 
Mason. Will accept clerical position or a combination of jobs. Salary secondary if position offers 
security and chance for advancement. Write Box 114. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: 13-14 years experience in all phases of labor 
relations and personnel administration, multi-plant experience. Age 35, B.S. Degree in Business Ad- 
ministration. Desire position in progressive firm. Free to relocate, minimum salary $7800. Reply 
Box 115. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 

















kind of work. They are “‘handy”’ with figures and words, 7 
apiade.” We know that t pays to employ yout for ler 
have the aptitude for clerical work. 


better clerks from the poorer ones. The complere 
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Test 1, the ‘“warto-up.”” tended agi 
situation and relieve his nervousness. Time limit, 3 
per 25; sample set .3§ cents. 
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